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Many  livestock  associations  selected  the  first  two  months  of  1941 
as  the  time  of  their  annual  meetings — the  American  National-'  Livestock 
Association  met  at  Fort  Worth  January  7-9;  the  National  Woolgrowers  met 
at  Spokane  January  21-33;  various  State  associations  held  their  annual 
conventions  during  the  first  few  weeks  of  this  year. 

Each  year  these  meetings  are  eagerly  awaited  by  stockmen  all  over 
the  country  who  gather  to  discuss  the  problems  of  their  industry  and  hear 
about  new  and  improved  methods.  They  talk  with  their  friends  about  the 
condition  of  the  range,  they  hear  about  prices  and  markets,  they  probe 
the  problems  with  which  every  going  ranch  is  faced. 

This  year  many  of  these  problems  were  doubly  important  because  of 
—the  responsibility  the  livestock  industry  assumes  in  the  country's  National 
Defense  program.  Stockmen  know  the  increased  importance  of  the  products 
of  the  livestock  industry  during  time  of  war.  They  are  anxious  to  produce 
the  maximum  quantity  and  yet  maintain  the  gains  made  in  the  stabilization 
of  their  industry  and  in  range  restoration  and  orderly  range  use  during 
recent  years.  They  want  to  guard  against  improper  exploitation  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  range  country. 

In  addressing  the  American  National  Livestock  Association  meeting  at 
Fort  Worth,  President  J.  Elmer  Brock  said:  "Another  eventful  jrear  has 
passed,  and  national  and  international  problems  have  increased,  and  inten¬ 
sified;  likewise  have  problems  of  our  industry.  Yet,  due  to  the-  nature 
of  our  business,  and,  still  more,  the  soundness  of  our  long-term  policies, 
we  are  in  better  shape  to  meet  new  and  complex  situations  than  the  average 
business. .. .The  cattle  industry  is  well  prepared  to  carry  its  share  of  the 
load  in  National  Defense." 

Speaking  along  this  same  line,  Director  Rutledge  told  the  38th  Annual 
Convention  of  the  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers  Association  at  Albuquerque  on 
February  7:  "In  these  times  of  stress  a  nation  depends  upon  its  natural 
resources  for  its  strength . your  and  my  everyday  job  of  improving,  de¬ 

veloping,  and  utilizing  this  great  resource  of  range  takes  on  entirely 
new  meaning.  We  are  not  just  trying  to  make  a  few  more  blades  of  grass 
grow,  to  build  a  reservoir, ' or  a  fence.  We  are  preserving  and  building 
up  a  resource  to  make  strong  communities  and  through  them  a  strong  nation." 


February  194! 
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TO  DEVELOP  BETTER  RANGE  LIVESTOCK 


District  Grazier  Don  5.  Loffitt,  Escalante  Grazing  District  (Utah), 
is  cooperating  with  the  Farm  Security  Administration  in  an  effort  to  help 
range  cattlemen  develop  better  livestock.  Several  months  ago  he  was  in¬ 
strumental  in  organizing  associations  at  Tropic,  Cannonville,  and  Henrie- 
ville,  Utah  where  it  was  decided  that,  inasmuch  as  all  of  the  stockmen  in 
each  community  used  the  same  range,  they  should  organize  as  a  community 
and  jointly  own  the  range  bulls.  Later  a  central  association  was  formed 
and  a  buying  committee  was  elected  to  buy  registered  bulls  for  all  groups 
and  act  in  an  advisory  capacity  for  local  associations.  Forty-one  reg¬ 
istered  bulls  have  been  purchased  by  the  cattlemen  in  these  several  units, 
most  of  which  were  purchased  from  the  Carpenter  herd  in  Colorado. 

According  to  cattlemen  in  the  district  this  has  been  one  of  the  most 
effective  moves  toward  stabilization  of  the  cattle  industry. 


ADDITION  TO  LOSTRIVER  GRAZING  DISTRICT 


To  bring  the  boundary  of  the  Lostriver  Grazing  District  (Idaho)  to 
the  Snake  River,  approximately  164,000  acres  of  public  land  were  added  to 
the  district  by  recent  order.  This  includes  land  along  the  north  side  of 
the  Snake  River  from  south  of  American  Falls  to  Idaho  Falls  and  a  block  of 
land  near  Roberts  ana  another  near  St.  Anthony,  Idah^. 


UTAH  RABBIT  DRIVE  SUCCESSFUL 


Utah's  Promontory  Grazing  District  cooperated  with  the  Weber  Wildlife 
Federation  in  conducting  a  rabbit  drive  on  January  12.  Heavy  snows  cn  the 
desert  ranges  have  caused  the  rabbits  to  congregate  in  the  high  brush  areas. 
The  approximately  200  hunters  talcing  part  in  the  drive  formed  a  large 
circle  and  began  by  walking  toward  the  center  of  the  circle.  When  the  cir¬ 
cle  became  so  small  that  there  was  danger  of  shot  carrying  across  to  the 
hunters  on  the  opposite  side,  all  the  hunters  were  required  to  about-face 
and  to  shoot  the  rabbits  as  they  ran  outside  of  the  circle. 

The  take  for  the  day  was  estimated  at  5,000  jack  rabbits,  1,500  of 
which  were  taken  to  Ogden,  Utah  and  distributed  to  the  needy.  The  drive 
not  only  helped  rid  the  range  of  an  undesirable  pest  but  gave  the  wildlife 
people  an  understanding  of  the  problem  range  administrators  are  faced  with 
in  this  connection. 


Conservation  means  harmony  between  men  and  land. — Aldo  Leopold. 
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HERE  AMD  THERE 


District  Grazier  Rohwer  believes  that  the  Kern  County  (California) 
sheep  industry  which  uses  part  of  the  Majave  District  has  one  of  the 
most  varied  assortments  of  food  supply  during  the  winter  lambing  period 
that  can  be  found  anywhere.  Reports  have  come  to  his  office  that,  in 
addition  to  grain  stubble,  corn  fields,  green  alfalfa,  and  cotton  field 
pasturage,  there  is  at  least  one  operator  -who  feeds  his  ewes  and  young 
lambs  on  lettuce  and  grain,  which  should  be  quite  a  delicacy  for  the 
sheep.  The  lettuce  is  procured  by  the  truck  load  from,  adjacent  shipping 
points  and  consists  of  the  unmarketable  heads  of  lettuce.  These  may  be 
too  large. or  have  other  defects*  but  in  general  are  very  good  forage  and 
are  generally  fed  along  with  corn  and  barley.  This  lettuce  is  hauled  to 
the  sheep  range  by  trucks  with  about  -six  tons  to  the  load  which  costs 
from  $3  to  $4.  per  load.  The  distance  from  the  source  of  supply  to  the 
range  is  about  12  miles.  It  is  reported  that  ewes  fed  on  this  forage  give 
a  very  good  milk  supply. 


Fifteen  eight  grade  diplomas  ana  nineteen  high  school  credits  were 
awarded  recently  to  enrollees  in  Camp  Buena  Vista,  Oregon.  According  to 
the  plan  worked  out  by  the  educational  adviser  for  the  camp,  in  cooperation 
v/ith  school  authorities  in  Harney  County,  each  enrollee  is  privileged  to 
work  as  fast  as  he  can  and  is  awarded  credits,  not  on  time  spent,  but  on 
progress  made.  Among  the  15  enrollees  receiving  eighth  grade  diplomas, 
some  worked  a  year  while  others  were  able  to  complete  the  courses,  in  less 
time.  Outlines  and  tests  are  prepared  by  the  Burns  High  School  and .by 
the  Harney  County  Superintendent  of  Schools.  The  courses  are  given  in 
camp.  . 


Chief  of  Range  Surveys  Greenslet  and  Range  Examiner  Buzan  represented 
the  Grazing  Service  at  the  Interagency  Range  Survey  Committee  meeting  at 
the  Southwest  Forest  and  Range  Experiment  Station  several  months  ago.  New 
range  survey  methods  successfully  tried  out  at  the  station  were  demon¬ 
strated.  Weight  estimate  survey  of  several  small  plots  was  demonstrated, 
as  was  the  line  transact  method  of  height  and  density  surveying.  Both 
systems,  while  intricate  and  time-involving,  should  serve  admirably  for 
group  training  in  correlating  density  and  percent  of  use  estimates. 

— Arizona  quarterly  report. 


By  hi-jacking  the  harvest  of  buffalo-grass  seed  which  red  ants  accum¬ 
ulate  as  a  source  of  winter  feed,  southern  farmers  and  ranchers  can  some¬ 
times  gather  a  supply  of  seed  at  slight  cost.  One  farmer  in  Bell  County, 
Texas  got  about  200  pounds  of  clean  seed  in  two  days  from  ant  hills  in  a 
pasture  of  native  buffalo  grass,  says  W.  J.  Neumann  of  Temple,  Texas.  The 
seed  gathered  by  the  ants  germinates  about  as  well  as  that  gathered  in  the 
usual  way  but  it  contains  more  foreign  natter. — New  Mexico  Cattle  Producer. 
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In  the  Tularosa  Gracing  District  (Hew  Mexico)  a  cowman  ana  a  goatman 
have  made  an  agreement  whereby  they  will  exchange  use  of  forage  in  their 
respective  individual  allotments,  thereby  utilizing  in  both  allotments 
the  forage  properly  adapted  to  the  use  of  the  two  classes  of  stock.  The 
arrangement  will  benefit  both  allotments  and  indicates  willingness  of 
stockmen  to  cooperate  with  each  other  and  with  the  Grazing  Service. 


Project  Superintendent  Fred  T.  Pine,  Nevada,  while,  making  a  reconnais¬ 
sance  in  connection  with  selection  of  a  site  for  range  improvement  proj¬ 
ects,  made  a  strange  discovery.  As  he  looked  over  the  land  m  the  vicin¬ 
ity  of  Horse  Thief  Springs,  he  walked  over  to  a  small  box  canyon  near oy. 
There,  protruding  from  a  gentle  slope,  he  chanced  to  see  the  heels  of  two 
boots.  Human  curiosity  caused  him  to  dig  up  one  of  the  boots. and  he  foun 
that  it  was  filled  with  foot  bones.  Apparently  here  were  buried  the  re¬ 
mains  of  a  man  who  had  literally  "died  with  his  boots  on.  Mr.  Pine  looked 
around  for  some  clue  as  to  the  cause  of  the  gentleman* s  sudaen  death  and 
burial.  The  canyon  offered  a  solution.  It  was  situated  in  sucn  a manner 
as  to  make  it  an  ideal  place  to  hold  a  bunch  of  stolen  horses— a  short 
wing  fence  and  they  were  practically  corralled.  This.fact,  coupled  with 
the  fact  that  the  springs  were  named  "Horse  Thief  Springs  lea  Mr.  Pm 
the  conclusion  that  the  boots  belonged  to  one  of  the  thieves  or  to  some 
unfortunate  stockman  who  had  tried  to  recover  his  stolen  proper  y. 


Taking  advantage  of  the  slack  season  for  field  work  because  of  1™^- 
rolled  strength  during  December,  the  camp  mechanic  and  shop  crew  oi 
Arizona,  put  the  fellows  to  work  carefully  checking  and  repairing  every 
piece  of  equipment  in  camp  so  that  when  field  work. started  in  full  swing 
again  all  equipment  would  be  in  first  class  condition  and  ready  to  go. 


In  cooperation  with  Mr.  J.  Cecil  Alter,  meteorologist  of  the  U.  S. 
Weather  Bureau,  weather  stations  have  been  established  at  six  Utah  camps. 
It  is  believed  some  very  valuable  information  relating  to  precipitation 
and  other  general  weather  conditions  will  be  received  through  cooperation 
with  the  Weather  Bureau  at  these  stations. 


In  speaking  of  stockmen’s  cooperation,  Regional  Grazier  Monte  has  this 
to  say:  "In  the  Catlow  Valley  region  of  eastern  Harney  County,  a  large 
cattle  operator  owns  a  stock-watering  reservoir  built  m  a  strategic  loca¬ 
tion  many  years  ago  when  this  rancher  was  running  sheep.  The  importance 
of  this  reservoir  to  its  owner  as  a  cattle  watering  place  is  comparatively 
small,  but  large  sums  have  been  offered  for  it  by  sneepmen.  Hather  than, 
accept  such  an  offer,  the  owner  is  cooperating  with  the  Grazing  Service  in 
arranging  a  land  exchange  which  will  return  this  watering  place  .0  public 
ownership,  thus  benefiting  many  users  and  enabling  the  Service  to  manage 
the  area  to  much  better  advantage." 
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Jenny  Glennore  is  the  one'  and  Only  sheep-herding  mule.  What  the  coun¬ 
try  needs  so  far  as  sheep  raisers  are  concerned  is  not  so  much  a  good  5‘ 
cent  cigar  but  more  mules  like  Jenny,  prize  animal  on  the  Mint  Springs 
Stock  Fann  of  John  A.  Bolger,  Owensboro,  Ky.  Jenny's  mother  was  ridden  to 
herd  the  sheep  and  Jenny  went  along.  When  Jenny  grew  up  she  naturally 
thought  sheep-herding  was  part  of  her  duties.  How  she  takes  these  duties 
seriously  and  stays  in  the  field  with  the  sheep  all  day  long.  In  the  late 
afternoon  when  she  decides  it  is  time  for  them  to  go  to  their  barn,  she 
herds  them  and  takes  then  into  the  stockade.  In  the  morning  she  takes 
them  out  again.  Jenny  makes  sure  that  no  vicious  dogs  bother  her  charges 
and  uses  her  hooves  on  them  or  nips  their  hindparts  when  they  come  close. — 
New  Mexico  Stockman. 


A  Texas  sheepman  who  has  bought  base  property  from  a  cattle  ranch  in 
the  Safford  Grazing  District  reports  that  he  has  purchased  40-inch  wire 
netting  and  posts  to  build  a  sheep-tight  fence  around  the  entire  unit,  the 
outside  boundary  of  which  is  about  32  miles.  Ee  also  plans  two  cross 
fences  of  36-inch  wire  netting  so  that  he  can  operate  sheep  without  keep¬ 
ing  them  under  herd.  Ee  has  sheep  in  Texas  and  is  planning  to  ship  then 
into  the  Safford  district.  Sheep  operations  in  the  Safford  district  have 
been  few.  This  will  be  the  first  Arizona  sheep  outfit  under  complete  range 
pasture  fence. 


Plans  have  been  worked  out  with  the  Carbon  County  Commissioners  (Utah) 
for  a  section  8  exchange  in  connection  with  plans  to  develop  an  airport 
near  Price,  Utah. 


Mr.  F.  E.  Carpenter,  first  Director  of  Grazing,  addressed  the  43rd  An¬ 
nual  Meeting  of  the  Colorado  State  Ear*  Association  a  few  months  ago  on  "The 
Law  of  the  Range."  Mr.  Carpenter  discussed  public  land  problems  from  the 
early  "free  public  land  era"  to  the  time,  when  the  "Taylor  Grazing  Act  rang 
the  curfew  on  the  great  national  land-grabbing  era..."  Describing  some  of 
the  problems  with  which  early  administrators  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  had 
to  deal,  Mr.  Carpenter  concluded  that  "home  rule  on  the  range  gets  results., 
some  of  the  advisory  boards'  actions  reflected  the  genius  of  the  American 
people  for  organisation  if  given  an  opportunity." 


Snow  in  Arizona?  Yep,  as  deep  as  12  inches  in  the  high  count  17/  of  the 
Hurricane  Grazing  District  during  the  last  months  of  1240,  according  to  Re¬ 
gional  Grazier  Painter.  Rain  in  Arizona?  Yep',  more  than  6  inches  in  the 
Safford  Grazing  District  in  November  and  December.  Again  quoting  Mr. 
Painter:  "Pilaree  is  reported  to  be  as  high  as  2  inches  in  some  locali¬ 
ties.  .. .range  conditions  look  especially  favorable  and  stockmen  are  contem¬ 
plating  an  even  better  year  in  1941  that  the  very  good  one  in  1940." 
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Chief  of  Operations  Falck  returned  to  Washington-  on  February  3,  enthu¬ 
siastic  over  the  success  of  the  chief  clerks'  conference  in  Salt  Lake  City 
the  last  part  of  January.  Said  Hr.  Falck:  "We  know  that  the  chief  clerk 
fills  a  cost  inportant  position  in  the  regional  setup  and  we  want  to  give 
hia  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  real  scope  of  his  job."  Everyone  en¬ 
tered,  into  the  ceeting  with  a  spirit  of  cooperation.  A  number  of  definite 
procedures  were  developed  which  will  be  used  as  a  basis  to  prepare  an  ad¬ 
ministrative  manual. 


The  Director  of  the  YJPA  Writers'  Program  inforns  us  that  the  prelimi¬ 
nary  manuscript  for  the  History  of  Grazing  is  talcing  definite  form.  Four¬ 
teen  States  have  completed  or  nearly  completed  their  individual  projects. 
In  three  States  some  difficulty  in  getting  started  has  been  experienced; 
however,  negotiations  are  underway  locking  to  the  assignment  of  research 
writers  from  adjacent  States  to  whip  material  into  shape* 


Upon  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  R.  G.  Johnson,  professor  of  animal 
husbandry,  Oregon  State  Agricultural  College,  and  Kenneth  Platt,  superin¬ 
tendent  of  the  Squaw  Butte  Range  Station,  approval  has  been  given  to  hold¬ 
ing  a  field  day  at  the  station  every  two  years  instead  of  ever;'-  year.  The 
next  field  day  will  be  in  1942  and  thereafter,  unless  the  work  of  the  sta¬ 
tion  demands  otherwise,  field  days  will  be  on  a  biennial  basis.  During 
the  interim  efforts  will  be  made  to  provide  contacts  with  small  groups  of 
county  organizations,  experiment  station  workers,  graziers,  stockmen,  and 
others  interested  in  the  field  of  range  studies  and  thus  the  station  and 
its  work  will  be  kept  before  the  public  and  those  most  directly  interested. 


Mr.  Marvin  KLemme,  formerly  regional  grazier  for  Oregon,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  as  supervisor  of  the  State  Land  3oe,rd  of  Oregon  in  connection  with 
the  blocking,  exchanging,  and  leasing  of  State  school  lands.  Mr.  Klemme's 
office  is  located  at  Burns,  Oregon. 


An  office  for  Idaho's  new  Wood  River  Grazing  District  (Ho.  5)  was 
opened  in  the  McMahon  Building,  Shoshone,  Idaho  on  January  7.  Stockmen 
were  extended  an  invitation  to  drop  in  at  any  tine. 


The  enrollee  personnel  of  the  Salt  Lake  City  drafting  office  are  now 
housed  in  a  newly  constructed  side  camp  at  the  mouth  of  Emigration  Canyon 
near  Salt  Lake  City.  These  fellows  formerly  were  stationed  at  the  Farm¬ 
ington  Bay  Spike  Camp,  Woods  Cross,  Utah. 


The  Hew  Mexico  region  is  planning  a  training  conference  to  be  held  at 
camp  G-178,  Las  Cruces,  during  the  week  cf  March  3  to  8. 
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District  Grazier  Ussery,  Honey  Lake  Grazing  District,  California,  re¬ 
ports  that  in  his  5  years  service  with  the  Grazing  Service  and  during  coh- 
tact  with  advisory  hoards  he  has  never  experienced  better  cooperation  and 
keener  interest  in  all  natters  affecting  the  livestock  industry  and  gen¬ 
eral  welfare  of  public  lands  than  was  present  at  the  January  meeting  of  the 
Honey  Lake  District  advisory  board. 


Mr.  W.  0.  Hall,  formerly  employed  by  the  Grazing  Service  in  the  Hew 
Mexico  region,  has  been  named  secretary- treasurer  of  the  Albuquerque  Pro¬ 
duction  Credit  Association,  succeeding  Mr.  J.  L.  York. 


A  small  manual  has  been  worked  up  in  the  Utah  region  which  outlines 
plans  for  drilling  and  maintaining  stock  water  wells.  Copies  of  this  man¬ 
ual  were  furnished  well  drillers  within  the  region. 


Jr.  Grazier  Aide  Dillard  (Colorado)  reports  that  as  we  complete  our 
improvement  projects,  stockmen  are  becoming  more  interested  in  the  entire 
range  improvement  program.  The  Nucla  Association  was  particularly  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  work  that  had  been  done  in  other  areas.  The  Paradox  Valley 
Association  is  attempting  to, go  a  step  farther  and  lease  all  the  unfenced 
patented  land  in  West  Paradox  and  give  the  Grazing  Service  administration 
of  it  so  that  a  reseeding  project  may  be  conducted  thereon. 


The  weight  of  grease  wool  required  for  a  man  in  military  service  is 
said  to  be  135  pounds.  The  regulation  clothing  equipment  for  each  man  in¬ 
cludes  a  complete  uniform,  overcoat,  five  blankets,  underwear,  socks, 
shirts,  hat,  et  cetera.  Other  items  such  as  leggings  and  saddle  blankets 
go  to  make  the  total  requirement  per  man  of  135  pounds  of  domestic  grease 
wool. — National  Wool  Grower,  December  1940. 


Have  you  read  about  the  farm  chemurgy  movement  whose  triple  objective 
is  the  development  of  new  industrial  uses  for  crops  now  grown,  development 
of  new  crops  for  new  and  old  uses,  and  utilization  of  farm  byproducts  and 
wastes? 


"The  material  contained  in  the  Grazing  Bulletin  is  very  valuable  to  me 
in  my  work  relating  to  conservation,"  says  H.  0.  Lathrop,  Illinois  State 
Normal  University. 


Lucille  Mulhall ,  the  world's  first  and  most  famous  cowgirl  was  killed 
in  an  automobile  accident  on  December  22. 
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GRAZIERY  IN  THE  .NEWS  AND  ON  THE  AIR 


The  air  waves  in  "gracing"  States  were  kept  hiimming  recently  with  news 
about  the  Grazing  Service,  according  to  reports  coming  in  from  regional 
graziers.  During  recent  weeks  stations  in  Oregon,  Idaho,  Nevada,  Colorado, 
and  New  Mexico  have  carried  programs  built  around  the  skeleton  script  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  Washington  office.  Considerable  favorable  reaction  has  been 
reported.  Several  suggestions  have  come  in  that  these  radio  programs  be 
continued  at  regular  intervals. 

Region  5  (Idaho)  reports  that  a  program  along  the  lines  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Chicago  Round  Table  Discussion  is  planned  for  February  25.  Three 
persons  will  take  part  in  the  discussion,  one  of  whom  will  be  Mr.  Max  Cohn, 
formerly  president  of  the  Idaho  Horse  and  Cattle  Growers  Association. 

-----  '  ) 
The  Washington  office  was  recently  asked  to  furnish  Grazing  Service 
material  for  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Library  at  Hyde  Fark,  New  York,  to 
supplement  the  library1 s  collections. 


Part  of  the  Grazing  Service  exhibit  designed  for  the  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  American  Foresters  in  December  1940  is  now  being  displayed  in 
the  Interior  Department  Euilding  as  one  of  a  group  of  small  exhibits  depict¬ 
ing  the  activities  of  the  various  bureaus  of  the  Department. 


District  Grazier  Hammond  (Border  Grazing  District,  New  Mexico)  has 
been  busy  with  his  extracurricular  work  lately.  Within  the  last  two  months 
he  has  lectured  at  two  CCC  camps,  the  Lordsburg  Lions  Club,  the  agricul¬ 
tural  class  of  the  Deming  High  School,  and  the  Deming  boy  scouts.  He  has 
contacted  the  Rotary  Clubs  at  El  Paso,  Albuquerque,  Eelen,  Las  Cruces,  and 
Hot  Springs,  as  well  as  the  Border  Game  Protective  Association  and  the 
County  Commissioners  of  Sierra  and  Luna  Counties  and  the  Land  Use  Planning 
Committee  of  each  county  in  the  Border  Grazing  District. 


All  district  graziers  in  the  Arizona  region  are  sending  a  copy  of  their 
monthly  narrative  report,  together  with  the  monthly  accomplishment  report 
received  from  the  camns  in  their  district,  to  district  advisers  as  a  means 
of  keeping  the  advisory  board  members  informed  of  Grazing  Service  accom¬ 
plishments.  - 


n . but  livestock  is  far  more  than  an  industry.  It  is  also  a  way  of 

life.  It  is  important  to  the  nation  not  merely  for  the  money  it  brings  but 
primarily  for  the  sort  of  people.it  develops. 


—Denver  News. 
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NEW  BOOKS  AND  OTHER  PUBLICATIONS 


Control  of  the  Mormon  Cricket  by  the  Use  of  Poisoned  Bait.  Department 
of  Agriculture  Circular  No.  5757  October  1940.  P.  T.  Cowan  and  J.  E.  Ship- 
man.  According  to  this  publication,  the  Mormon  cricket  is  found  over  an  area 
ranging  from  Canada  south  to  New  Mexico  and  from  the  Missouri  River  to  the 
Cascade  and  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains.  It  feeds  on  every  class  of  vegetation 
including  native  grasses  and  range  plants,  and  on  cultivated  crops.  This  cir¬ 
cular  analyzes  the  results  of  a  Mormon  cricket  project  which  was  authorized 
in  1935  to  develop  an  effective  bait  and  determine  the  proper  time  for  spread¬ 
ing.  Large  scale  baiting  tests  in  1938  and  1939  proved  conclusively  that  ef¬ 
fective  and  economical  control  of  both  nymphs  and  adults  can  be  obtained  by 
the  proper  use  of  sodium  fluosilicate  bait  with  standard  bran  or,  under  re¬ 
stricted  conditions,  with  mill-run  bran  and  sawdust  as  the  carrier.  (For 
sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents,  Washington,  D.  C.  5  cents.) 

What  is  Soil  Erosion?  Department  of  Agriculture  Miscellaneous  Publica¬ 
tion  No.  286.  1939.  C.  F.  Stewart  Sharpe.  In  areas  where  climate  and  soil 

will  support  vegetation  under  natural  conditions  the  normal  rate  of  erosion 
has  been  no  faster  than  soil  formation,  but  when  land  is  cleared  of  its  nat¬ 
ural  cover  of  vegetation  by  cultivation,  overgrazing,  or  fire,  and  is  exposed 
to  direct  attack  by  wind  and  rain  there  is  induced  erosion  of  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  order  which  proceeds  at  a  rate  far  in  excess  of  soil  formation.  In 
this  publication  soil  erosion  is  discussed  as  an  accelerated  phase  of  natural 
erosion.  The  study  helps  to  clarify  erosional  processes  and  aids  in  the  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  problems  of  erosion  control  and  soil  conservation  in  land  use. 

(For  sale  by  Supt.  of  Documents.  15  cents.) 

Ten  Billion  Little  Dams.  Soil  Conservation  Service.  1931.  Illustrated. 
"Nature  teaches  a  lesson  by  throwing  across  practically  every  foot  of  land  un¬ 
der  forest  or  natural  grass  cover  an  interlacing  system  of  tiny  dams.... a  dead 
leaf,  a  blade  of  grass,  or  a  root  tangle  can  stop  a  raindrop  from  running, " 
says  the  foreword  to  this  16-page  booklet.  "Wise  land  use  is  simply  an  adap¬ 
tation  of  nature’s  conservation. ...  the  principle  is:  To  make  running  water 
walk  or  creep,  to  store  a  far  greater  part  of  it  in  that  greatest  of  all  res¬ 
ervoirs — the  soil;  and  to  do  this  by  making  the  soil  and  its  crops  provide, 
as  impediments  to  run-off,  millions  of  natural  little  dams."  The  booklet 
deals  separately  with  six  means  of  lessening  soil  erosion — grass,  trees,  crops, 
furrows,  terraces,  and  dams. 

Rainfall  Characteristics  as  Related  to  Soil  Erosion.  Department  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Technical  Bulletin  No.  633.  December  1939.  David  I.  Blumenstock. 

Of  all  the  climatic  factors  that  basically  influence  erosion,  precipitation 
is  here  considered  the  most  important.  This  publication  attempts  to  demon¬ 
strate  the  feasibility  of  handling  rainfall  data  so  as  to  yield  pertinent  in¬ 
formation  for  estimating  erosion  hazards.  (Supt.  of  Documents.  10  cents.) 

Instructions  to  Field  Range  Examiners  for  Making  Range  Surveys.  Agri¬ 
cultural  Adjustment  Administration.  WD-25.  December  1940.  These  instruc¬ 
tions  outline  the  work  and  methods  to  be  used  in  making  range  surveys  for  the 
determination  of  grazing  capacity  of  ranching  units  participating  in  the  Range 
or  Agricultural  Conservation  Programs  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Adminis¬ 
tration. 
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Native  and  Adapted  Grasses  for  Conservation  of  Soil  and  Moisture  in 
the  Great  Flains  and  Western  States.  Department  of  Agriculture  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  1312.  1939.  H.  M.  Hoover.  The  native  grasses  of  the  Gre$t 

Plains  and  Western  States,  together  with  a  few  adapted  introduced  grasses, 
have  proved  most  suitable  for  revege "bating  fields  in  those  regions.  Only 
when  the  growth  habits  and  the  erosion-resistant  properties  of  a  grass  are 
known  can  the  best  use  be  made  of  that  grass,  whether  it  be  planted  on 
range  or  pasture,  on  eroded  abandoned  areas  of  the  farm,  or  in  contour 
strips  in  cultivated  fields.  The. location,  seeding  habits,  and  procedures 
for  producing  seed  under  cultivation  ere  discussed  in  descriptions  of 
wheatgrass,  buffalo  grass,  blue stem,  grama,  Bermuda  grass,  wild  rye, 
hilaria.,  Sudan  grass,  bluegrass,  panic  grass,  dropseed,  and  needlegrass. 
Included  also  is  information  about  special  equipment  ana  machinery  used 
in  the  collection,  cleaning,  and  planting  of  native  grass  seed. 

Engineering  and  Construction  Manual  and  its  supplement.  Portfolio 
of  Representative  Designs.  Grazing  Service.  1941.  "A  guide  for  the  de¬ 
sign,  construction,  and  maintenance  of  range  improvement s  put  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  by  the  Grazing  Service  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act."  The  manual  is  divided  into 
sections  pertaining  to  reservoirs.,  springs,  wells,  roads-trails-driveways, 
bridges  for  truck  trails,  fences,  cattle  guards.  The  portfolio  of  designs 
contains  reproductions  of  original  drawings  reflecting  designs  and  speci¬ 
fications  of  actual  work  projects  which  have  been  constructed  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  domain  and  a  few  typical  assigns  of  range  improvement  structures  not 
prepared  for  particular  projects. 


WHAT'S  IN  A  NAME 


Wood  River  Grazing  District 
(Idaho,  No.  5) 

In  an  article  entitled  "Monument  to  Americanism"  written  by  Jr. 

Grazier  Aide  Herbert  A.  Pollard,  Acting  District  Grazier  John  A.  Keith  and 
Clerk  Charles  J.  Darby,  current  and  historical  data  about  Idaho’s  new 
grazing  district  are  set  down  in  an  interesting  manner. 

"The  'Wood  River  Grazing  District,  administered  since  1937  as  part  of 
the  Twin  Palls  Grazing  District,  extends  from  -the  Snake  River  which  forms 
the  southern  boundary,  thence  north  across  the  Snake  River  plains  desert — 
a  rolling  plain  of  volcanic  soil  and  lava,  rock  covered  with  grasses,  sages, 
shrubs,  and  lichens — through  the  foothills  of  the  Sawtooth  Mountains  and 
beautiful  Sun  Valley,  to  the  south  boundaries  of  the  national  forest.  On 
the  west  is  the  Owyhee  Grazing  District,  while  along  the  eastern  boundary 
lies  Craters  of  the  Moon  National  Monument,  and  the  Lost  River  Grazing 
District. 

"Lands  lying  within  the  new  grazing  district  total  approximately  three 
and  one-fourth  million  acres,  of  which  about  two  million  are  Federal  range 
administered  by  the  Grazing  Service.  The  remaining  one  and  one-fourth 
million  acres  are  in  private  ownership,  or  are  controlled  by  other  govern¬ 
ment  agencies.  Of  these  private  lands  it  is  estimated  that  one-fourth 
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million  acres  are  cultivated,  most  of  which  has  "been  reclaimed  through  pri¬ 
vate  or  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  irrigation  projects.  On  these  irri-. 
gated  lands  are  produced  the  immense  quantities  of  winter  feed  and  feed-lot 
fattening  rations  to  care  for  approximately  660,000  sheep,  21,000  cattle, 
and  2,000  horses  Belonging  to  more  than  1,000  stockmen  whose  flocks  and 
herds  graze  Federal  range  within  the  grazing  district,  as  v/ell  as  thousands 
of  dairy  cattle,  work  horses,  and  farm  flocks  of  sheep  and  Beef  cattle 
which  never  reach  the  public- ranges. 

"This  area  is  also  noted  for  its  sport  and  recreational  facilities. 
Upland  Birds,  including  sage  hens,  grouse,  ringneck  pheasants,  quail,  and 
partridges  abound,  and  migrators  include  ducks,  geese,  and  doves.  Beer 
are  plentiful  and  nearly  every  stream  provides  an  abundance  of  game  and 
pan  fish  for  the  angler's  delight." 

Shoshone  Falls  located  within  the  district  are  Beautiful  Beyond  de¬ 
scription. 

The  earliest  records  of  sheep  operators  indicate  that  they  were 
largely  migratory  in  character.  It  is  related  that  Bands  of  from  3,000  to 
5,000  sheep,  often  straight  wethers,  spent  part  of  a  season  here  on  the 
way  to  market,  sometimes  as  far  away  as  Omaha,  Nebraska.  They  originated 
in  Oregon  or  California,  and  were  marketed  in  Nebraska — and  they  walked 
every  foot  of  the  way! 


G3  ENROLLEES  GUARD  WRECKED  BOMBER 


Enrollees  from  G-129,  Nevada,  were  called  upon  to  guard  aviation 
equipment  aboard  the  4-notored  Bombing  plane  which  crashed  into  Ragged  Top 
Mountain  on  February  6,  killing  the  crew  of  eight  men. 

Foreman  Carpenter  and  20  enrollees  from  G-129  were  working  on  the  op¬ 
posite  side  of  the  mountain  when  the  Bomber  crashed.  "They  were  making  a 
road  which,  if  some  had  survived  the  accident,  would  have  speeded  the  sur¬ 
vivors  to  medical  attention,"  says  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune.  Mr.  Carpenter 
sent  one  man  back  to  camp  to  report  the  accident  while  he  and  the  rest  of 
the  crew  raced  to  the  wreckage. 

Back  at  camp,  Philip  G.  Phillips,  enrcllee  radio  operator,  sent 
graphic  accounts  of  the  tragedy  to  Improvement  Supervisor  Killer  at  Reno 
over  the  3-watt  portable  transmitter.  Colonel  Miller  telephoned  the  in¬ 
formation  to  the  air  field  commander  at  Sacramento,  California.  As  soon 
as  the  report  reached  Sacramento  orders  were  issued  that  a  cordon  of  CCC 
enrollees  be  thrown  about  the  wreckage  to  safe-guard  valuable  and  secret 
instruments  carried  on  the  plane. 

For  18  hours  without  a  break,  even  after  the  army  examining  board 
had  arrived  at  the  scene,  Radio  Operator  Phillips  continued  to  send  re¬ 
ports  over  the  camp  radio  set. 
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CERTIFICATES  OF  PROFICIENCY 


Last  November  George  Hers,  G— FI,  Utah,  was  awarded  a  Certificate  of 
Proficiency  for  leadership  and  rodent  control  work.  George  now  has  a 
job  in  Indianapolis,  Indiana  and  writes  as  follows:  "The  certificate 
helped  me  get  this  job  and  I  want  to  thank  you  and  the  personnel  of  the 
camp  for  the  recommendation  and  interest.  I  assure  you  the  experience  I 
got  while  I  was  in  camp  was  worth  a  lot  more  than  the  money  I  received. 
Every  boy  should  be  thankful  he  is  in  the  C's  and  should  take  advantage 

of  it  and  learn  all  he  can - 1  will  never  regret  the  days,  months,  and 

years  I  spent  in  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps." 


Certificates  of  Proficiency  have  recently  been  issued  to: 

Robert  Browell,  G-iOl,  New  Mexico,  for  leadership  and  proficiency 
as  a  blacksmith. 

Max  M.  Barnes,  G-26,  Utah,  for  proficiency  as  tractor  operator. 

William  L.  Cravens,  G-S7,  Idaho,  for  proficiency  as  truck  driver. 

Philip  LeClaire,  G-141,  Idaho,  for  proficiency  in  map  preparation, 
ozaiid  operation,  and  mechanical  drafting. 

Millard  H.  Cornell,  ‘3-97,  Idaho,  for  proficiency  in  warehouse 
work  and  as  truck  driver. 

James  C.  Casey,  G-147,  New  Mexico,  for  proficiency  in  fence  and  res¬ 
ervoir  construction  and  erosion  control  work. 

Joe  Carranza,  G-74,  Wyoming,  for  leadership  and  general  proficiency. 

Joe  Crawford,  G-99,  Idaho,  for  leadership  and  proficiency  as  cater¬ 
pillar,  bulldozer,  and  grader  operator. 

Frank  A.  Dworak,  G-99,  Idaho,  for  proficiency  as  Grazing  Service 
clerk. 

James  Dixon,  G-112,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  field  leader. 

John  H.  Gauder,  G-112,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  tractor  operator 
and  power  shovel  operator. 

John  L.  Guhofsky,  G-101,  New  Mexico,  for  leadership  and  proficiency 
as  tractor  and  grader  operator. 

Francisco  Guerra,  G-74,  Wyoming,  for  leadership  and  proficiency 
as  truck  driver. 

Harvey  E.  Hougesen,  G-26,  Utah,  for  proficiency  as  tractor  operator. 

Chester  Harwell,  G-74,  Wyoming,  for  leadership  and  general  proficiency. 

Charles  Edwin  King,  G-96,  Idaho,  for  leadership  and  general  profi¬ 
ciency. 

Edwand  S.  Krywicki,  G-99,  Idaho,  for  leadership  and  proficiency  in 
reservoir  construction. 

Howard  W.  Leuschen,  G-110,  Idaho,  for  leadership  and  proficiency  in 
drafting  and  other  work. 
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Edward  V.  Huckaby,  6-143,  New  Mexico,  for  proficiency  as  tractor  operator. 

Norman  Meek,  6-112,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  field  leader. 

Donald  Mallett,  6-112,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  tractor  operator. 

John  J.  McLaughlin,  6-101,  New  Mexico,  for  leadership  and  proficiency  in 
field  work. 

Paul  P.  Matuszewski,  6-101,  New  Mexico,  for  leadership  and  proficiency  in 
construction  work. 

Joseph  K.  Midurski,  0-74,  Wyoming,  for  leadership  and  proficiency  in  me¬ 
chanical  work. 

Raymond  Frucha,  6-^112,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  photographer  and  photo¬ 
finisher. 

William  Parker,  6-112,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  draftsman. 

John  J.  Padoski,  6-74,  Wyoming,  for  leadership  and  general  proficiency. 

Raymond  J.  Pugesek,  6-97,  Idaho,  for  proficiency  as  truck  driver. 

Otto  J.  Strecker,  6-97,  Idaho,  for  proficiency  as  draftsman  and  in  map 
preparation. 

Joseph  p_.  Skriptunas,  6-101,  New  Mexico,  for  leadership  and  proficiency 
in  general  office  work. 

Frank  Swingel,  6-99,  Idaho,  for  leadership  and  proficiency  in  reservoir 
construction  and  fire  suppression. 

Mathew  F.  Szczsch,  6-99,  Idaho,  for  proficiency  as  mechanic  and  blacksmith 

Michall  J.  Sterkowitz,  6-97,  Idaho,  for  proficiency  as  truck  driver. 

Adolph  6.  Teddy,  6-112,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  draftsman. 

Riley  B.  Weldon,  6-26,  Utah,  for  proficiency  as  mechanic's  helper. 

Richard  Willener,  6-112,  Oregon,  for  proficiency  as  mechanic's  helper. 

Efiran  Zamora,  6-74,  Wyoming,  for  leadership  and  general  proficiency. 


SAFETY  HONOR  ROLL  FOR  DECEMBER  1940 


6-19 

Delmue 

6-73 

3oyes 

6-65 

Massadona 

6-35* 

Milford 

6-128 

Mason  Valley 

6-137 

Solomonville 

6-152 

Bear  Creek 

6-82 

Warm  Creek 

6-91 

Alkali  Lake 

6-89 

Jordan  Valley 

6-118 

Twin  Bridges 

Pioche,  Nevada 

Boyes,  Montana 
Skull  Creek,  Colorado 
Milford,  Utah 
Yerington,  Nevada 
Safford,  Arizona 
Prineville,  Oregon 
Wells,  Nevada 
Wagontire,.  Oregon 
Jordan  Valley,  Oregon 
Elko,-  Nevada 


21  MONTHS  Accident-free 

16  months 
16  months 
15  months 
15  months 
15  months 
14  months 
13  months 
12  months 
12  months 
11  months 


*  6-35  abandoned  November  15;  carry-over  credit  of  15  accident-free  months. 
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MAN-OF-THE-MONTH.  Thumbnail  Sketches  of 
Fascinating  Beaus  and  Belles  of  the  G.S. 


Tom  J.  Sawyer 

Back  in  1935  when  the  Grazing  Service  was  a  very  young  organization 
trying  hard  to  get  started  on  a  big  job,  a  small  drafting  office  was  es¬ 
tablished  in  A.lbuquerque  to  get  down  on  paper  every  bit  of  information 
that  could  be  gathered  about  the  public  lands  in  that  locality  to  be  ad¬ 
ministered  under  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act.  W.  Carter  Maxwell  was  put  in 
charge  with  a  small  group  of  CCC  enrollees  recruited  from  camps  in  Hew 
Mexico  and  Arizona  to  help  him.  One  of  these  first  recruits  stuck  by  the 
job  through  thick  and  thin  from  1935  until  last  month  when  he  was  called 
to  active  duty  with  the  National  Guard  of  the  State  of  New  Mexico.  This 
recruit  is  Tom  Saywer  of  Edna,  Texas  who  is  entitled  to  as  much  fame  as 
his  literary  namesake. 

Tom  joined  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  August  1935,  a  few  months 
after  he  finished  high  school.  He  spent  four  months  at  the  Cuchillo,  Hew 
Mexico  camp  before  he  was  assigned  to  the  newly  created  drafting  office.  He 
served  an  an  enrollee  draftsman  from  November  1935  to  April  1937  when,  as  a 
reward  for  earnest  endeavor  and  efficient  work,  he  was  honorably  discharged 
from  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  in  order  to  accept  an  appointment  with 
the  Grazing  Service  as  apprentice  engineering  draftsman.  Less  than  two  years 
later  Tom  was  promoted  to  Jr.  engineering  draftsman. 

Soon  after  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Grazing  Service,  Tom  joined  the 
New  Mexico  National  Guard  in  which  organization  he  was  made  first  lieutenant 
shortly  before  he  was  called  to  active  service  with  the  200th  Coast  Artillery 
(AA)  on  January  6,  1941. 

"Tom  is  a  quiet,  hard-working  fellow  who  is  liked  by  everyone,"  says 
Carter  Maxwell,  "we  need  more  of  his  type."  Tom  will  soon.be  25  years  old 
and  he  has  more  than  his  share  of  good  looks.  We  understand  there  were  some 
fluttering  hearts  in  the  Albuquerque  office  recently  when  Tom,  resplendent  in 
his  uniform,  came  around  to  tell  the  gang  good-byeJ 


DO-U-NO 


That  the  word  flock  is  correct  form  for  sheep,  geese,  chickens,  turkeys, 
and  ducks; 

That  the  word  herd  is  correct  for  cattle  and  hogs; 

That  the  word  band  is  correct,  more  particularly,  for  roaming  groups— 
i.e.  a  band  of  mountain  sheep,  wild  horses,  et  cetera,  although  in  the  case 
of  wild  buffalo  herd  is  the  common  term. 
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—Dr.  W.  J.  Butler 


ABOUT  YOU  AND  MB 


.  Donald  Harry  DeVol,  a  member  of  the  WO  accounts  staff,  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  ill  for  several  weeks.  In  response  to  a  request  for  blood  donors,  sev¬ 
eral  GS  folks  volunteered.  Dale  Rothrcck  was  the  first  donor.  Bea  Chittick 
and  others  are  standing  by  to  give  of  their  blood  if  there  is  need.  As  this 
Range  Rider  goes  to  press  we  are  glad  to  report  that  Harry  is  gaining  strength. 


Dorothy  F.  Day  of  the  Soil  and  Moisture  Branch  is  an  avid  collector  of  tin 
foil  and  receives  the  contributions  of  WO  gum  chewers,  cigarette  smokers,  et 
cetera  with  enthusiasm,  because  it  means  help  for  the  "Bundles  for  Britain" 
organization. 

We  were  glad  to  have  Mr.  Stanley  Wyatt  as  a  Washington  office  visitor 
on  January  27.  Mr.  Wyatt,  a  sheep  operator  and  a  member  of  the  advisory  board 
of  the  Yampa  Grazing  District,  was  on  his  return  to  Colorado  following  a  visit 
with  his  mother  in  Montreal,  Canada. 


We  note  in  the  Montana  news  sheet  that  Bob  Oudeman,  formerly  an  enroll ee 
draftsman  in  the  Montana  region,  has  obtained  a  position  as  a  draftsman  with 
a  firm  of  construction  engineers  in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  What  the  GS  is  doing 
toward  training  enroliees  in  the  fundamentals  of  map-making  and  drafting  in 
Montana  was  the  subject  of  an  item  appearing  in  the  Billings  Gazette  recently. 


Mr.  A1  Long  of  Durango,  Colorado  called  at  the  Washington  office  to  pay 
us  a  visit  on  February  14.  Mr.  Long  is  a  sheep  representative  on  the  advisory 
board  of  the  Dolores  Grazing  District. 


The  WO  lost  one  of  its  favorite  sons  on  February  17.  Howard  Mace  of  the 
personnel  division  resigned  on  that  date  to  accept  an  appointment  with  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration.  Howard  joined  the  GS  on  June  1,  1938.  Just  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  kind  of  fellow  he  is — Howard  will  be  graduated  on 
February  22  from  the  George  Washington  University  with  high  honors — in  fact, 
we  learn  that  he  is  a  member  of  5  or  6  honorary  fraternities.  By  means  of 
several  little  parties  we  tried  to  tell  Howard  how  sorry  we  were  to  have  him 
leave  but  that  our  very  best  wishes  for  much  success  went  with  him. 


Howard  Beehler  arrived  in  Washington  the  first  part  of  February  to  as¬ 
sume  his  new  duties  as  equipment  engineer.  Howard  says  that  the  only  thing 
he  can  find  to  complain  about  is  the  weather. 


Mr.  Thomas  lies,  a  msnber  of  the  first  advisory  board  of  Colorado  Graz¬ 
ing  District  No.  1,  called  to  say  hello  to  Mr.  Moore  on  February  5.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  owning  and  operating  the  original  lies  ranch  in  northwestern  Colorado, 
Mr.  lies  is  a  pioneer  oil  man  and  operates  an  extensive  track  line  out  of 
Craig,  Colorado. 


Mr.  Irving  Tuckverderber  recently  joined  the  WO  staff.  For  the  present 
time  he  will  work  in  the  Lands  Branch. 


Virgil  Starr,  of  the  Baker  and  Echo  Grazing  Districts,  explained  the  pur¬ 
poses,  plans,  and  advantages  of  the  GS  at  the  weekly  luncheon  of  the  Baker  Ki- 
wanis  Club  at  the  Hotel  Baker,  Baker,  Oregon  on  January  28. 
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News  from  the  Personnel  Division 


'  Appointment  s. --Arthur  E.  Grina,  Under  Clerk  Typist,  Billings,  Montana; 
Dell  G.  Gilbert,  Nontechnical  Foreman,  G-60,  Idaho;  Walter  C.  Christensen, 
Nontechnical  -Foreman,  G-116,  Neva’ .;  Mrs .  Mildred  S.  Pritchard,  Assistant 
Clerk-stenographer,  Susanville,  Calif.;  D.  Loren  Brimhall,  Nontechnical  Fore¬ 
man,  G-173,  Arizona;  Miss  Pauline  Tobaner,  Jr.  Clerk-stenographer,  Reno,  Nev. 

Reallocations. — Thelma  Lewis,  Asst.  Clerk-stenographer,  Pocatello, 

Idaho;  Donald  Z.  Robins,  Asst.  Range  Examiner,  Eums,  Oreg.  ;  Clifford  E. 

Crane,  Asst.  Engineering  Draftsman,  Billings,  Mont. 

Details.-— Ray  F.  Blair,  Technical  Foreman-Engineer,  from  G-99  to  G-60, 
Idaho;  Jess  Carter,  Tractor  Operator,  from  Safford  to  Wikieup,  Arizona;  Arvel 
D.  Lovell,  Foreman  Auto  Mechanic,  from  Safford  to  Wikieup,  Ariz. ;  Grant  Web¬ 
ber  Wilson,  Sr.  Foreman  of  Laborers,  from  Safford  to  Wikieup,  Ariz.;  Firm 
Fully,  Nontechnical  Foreman,  from  G-143  to  G-141 ,  Idaho,  for  30  days. 

Transfers. — William  A.  Rowley,  Nontechnical  Foreman,  from  G-31  to  G-32, 
Utah;  Clarence  D.  Davis,  Jr.  Storekeeper,  from  Safford  to  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
Samuel  F.  Rathvon,  from  Engineering  Aide,  Cedar  City  to  Engineering  Drafts¬ 
man,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah;  Charles  J.  Darby,  Jr.  Clerk-stencgrapher,  from 
Burley  to  Shoshone,  Idaho;  John  A.  Keith,  Grazier  Aide,  from  Burley  to  Sho¬ 
shone,  Idaho. 

Separations.— Ealver  0.  Skern,  Jr.,  Nontechnical  Foreman,  Billings,  Mont. 
Ray  E.  Penn,  Agronomist,  Reno,  Nev.;  Ralph  W.  Phillips,  Sr.  Engineering  Drafts 
man,  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex. ;  Raymond  R.  Chapman,  Nontechnical  Foreman,  Walden, 
Colo.;  Helen  H.  Lucich,  Jr.  Clerk-stenographer,  Pocatello,  Idaho;  George  W. 
Williams,  Nontechnical  Foreman,  Bruneau,  Idaho;  Frank  C.  Hatch,  Rodent  Con¬ 
trol  Foreman,  Callao,  Utah;  Ralph  W.  Adkins,  Jr.  Engineering  Draftsman,  Grand 
Junction,  Colo. 


They're  in  the  Army  Now] 

Gilbert  B.  Layton,  Equipment  Section,  Washington  office. 
(Mechanized  Unit,  Fort  Knox,  Ky. ) 

George  Craig,  Jr.  Range  Examiner,  Phoenix,  Arizona 
(Selective  Service,  Phoenix) 

Tom  J.  Sawyer,  Jr.  Engineering  Draftsman,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
(200th  Coast  Artillery-AA) 


Don't  speak  of  the  Grazing  Service  as  a  "little  outfit."  We  are  not  a 
little  outfit.  We  have  a  whale  of  a  big  job  to  do  and  we  believe  we  are  big 
enough  to  handle  that  job — therefore,  we  are  a  big  outfit!  If  we  maintain  a 
high  standard  of  administration  we  can  become  the  "best"  outfit — and  that  is 
what  we  most  desire  to  be! 


Published  by  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  as  administrative  in¬ 
formation  concerning  important  happenings,  accomplishments,  and  aims  of  the 
Grazing  Service  for  the  information  of  the  personnel  of  this  Service.  Not  for 
publication. 
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